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CONSTANT  CHANGE 


It's  been  a  long,  long  time  coming 
But  1  know  a  change  gonna  come 
Oh.  yes  it  is. 

"A  Change  is  Gonna  Come"  Sam  Cooke 


Sam  Cooke  is  right  a  change  is  going  to  come.  It's  inevitable.  For  some 

the  thought  of  change  is  a  terrifying  threat  to  their  comfort  zones,  causing 
them  to  panic  and  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  keep  things  the  way  they  are. 
There  are  others  who  wholeheartedly  embrace  change,  eagerly  searching  for 
it  around  every  corner. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  fight  it  transitions  are  a  part  of  life. 
Whether  altering  a  hairstyle  (Girls  Gone  Natural  page  10-11 )  or  society's  shifting  views  on 
interracial  relationships  (Mixed  Emotions  page  13  &  Living  Outside  the  Box  page  14),  we 
are  all  participants  in  life's  incessant  modifications. 

Since  its  birth  in  1 972,  The  Onyx  Informer  has  experienced  more  then  its  fair  share  of 
transitions.  The  publication  has  seen  the  days  of  various  editor  in  chiefs,  fluctuating  staff  members, 
and  a  constantly  varying  printing  budget.  Through  it  all  The  Onyx  Informer  has  endured.  This 
magazine  has  served  as  confirmation  to  me  that  survival  is  reliant  on  change,  for  it  is  transitions  that 
breathe  life  into  eveiything. 

Peace  and  Blessings 

JCat 

Editor  in  Chief 
onyx_editorinchief@yahoo.com 


"IMofivaficm  ~ 


v  absolutely,  chronologically,  We  grow  sometimes  in  c 
and  not  in  another;  unevenly.  We  grow  partially.  We  are 
e.  We  are  mature  in  one  realm,  childish  in  another.  The  past,  present, 
future  mingle  and  pull  us  backward,  forward,  or  fix  us  in  the  present. 
We  are  made  up  of  layers,  cells,  constellations."" 


~Anais  Nin 
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Snapshots 


hen  1  look  at 


pictures  I  always  view 
each  shot  as  something 
transitional.  I  believe 
photographs  tell  stories. 
In  1 98 1 ,  my  father  purchase 
first  Canon.  His  goal?  To 
capture  every  moment,  no 
matter  what  it  was.  My  father's 
camera  was  there  from  my  first 
step  as  a  baby  to  the  time  he  let 
me  try  the  hot  pepper  I 
demanded  to  taste. 

As  a  parent  he  graciously 
took  every  opportunity  to  take 
a  picture  because  he  described  it 
as  preserving  history-  He  reminded 
me  of  a  person  who  glued 
themselves  to  the  television  when 
watching  their  favorite  show— the 
difference  was  his  eyes  were  glued 
to  the  lens  of  the  Canon.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  pictures  mean  so 
much  to  me.  A  picture  is  a 
memory  locked  in  a  confined 
space. 

Whether  it  is  a  3' x  11 'or  an  10' x 
10'  photo,  pictures  tell  silent  stories 
and  secure  moments.  Moments  of 
curly  bushes  of  hair,  chubby  cheeks 
and  one  tooth  surpassing  little  gums. 
Memories  of  my  kindergarten 
graduation— when  I  walked  with  poise 
to  get  my  kindergarten  diploma. 
Memories  of  a  child  who  loved  to  take 


pictures.  Each  photograph  strikes  recollection  of  a 
time  passed  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  still  fond  of 
pictures. 

The  pictures  of  my 
life  are  developing. 
Today  I  stand  in  front 
of  the  television 
screen  as  an  intern 
for  Brockton 
Community  Access 
Television. 

"Hello.  I'm 
Sasha  Link.  "Welcome  to  One 
North  Main,  BCA  'S  Magazine 
Program.  Today  I  will  escort  you  to 
the  13  Annual  Taste  of  Metro 
South.  All  of  this  and  more  on  this 
addition  of  One  North  Main. . .  " 


This  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
television  show  I  am  a  co-host  for.  A 
few  months  ago  interning  at  BCA 
was  a  mere  thought.  Today  I  am 
doing  what  my  father  loved: 
conserving  moments  in  history  with  a 
camera. 

i  have  been  blessed  with  the 
oppurtunity  to  join  the  team  at  BCA. 
The  oppurtunity  is  one  that  I  am 
excited  to  embrace. 


~  JS>.  Link 
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It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  blessed  I  am.  I  have 

a  wonderful  and  supportive  family  who  is  down  with  me 
through  whatever.  The  tears,  the  arguments,  and  the 
occasional  beat  down  will  never  interfere  with  the 
unconditional  love  and 
unparalleled  strength  that  I  have 
found  in  my  family. 

The  Lord  has  also  blessed  me 
with  wonderful,  amazing,  and 
talented  friends  who  also  give 
me  that  unconditional  love  that's 
damn  near  impossible  to  find 
outside  of  the  home.  We  ride 
together,  not  just  to  parties  or  to 
the  lunch  hall,  but  when  one  of 
us  is  having  problems  and  we  just 
need  someone  to  listen,  not  judge. 
We  are  there  for  each  other  through 
it  all.  Through  the  uncertain  journey 
of  "freshmen-hood,"  we  have  grown  together,  learning 
from  one  other  and  accepting  each  other's  weaknesses 
and  supplementing  them  with  our  individual  strengths. 
We  are  Baskin  and  Robins,  oh  so  sweet  with  an 
incredible  array  of  flavors. 

When  God  created  this  world  he  created  two  people, 
man  and  woman.  He  knows  that  we  are  weak  and  no 
matter  how  tough  we  try  to  act  or  how  independent  we 
swear  we  are,  WE  ALL  NEED  SOMEBODY.  Human 
interaction  doesn't  have  to  be  a  long  and  tedious 
conversation,  but  a  soft  touch  or  a  gentle  smile.  When 
times  get  hard  we  find  a  way  to  make  it  through.  In  the 
face  of  struggle,  of  pain,  and  whatever  else  is  thrown  in 
our  path  we  continue  to  live  on  and  break  barriers.  We 
are  evolving. . .  We  are  a  Revolution.  However,  in  the 


midst  of  our  successes,  we  should 
never  forget  the  people  who  have 
helped  shape  our  minds  and  gave  us 
the  confidence  to  pursue  and  realize 
our  dreams  of  greatness.  Our  mothers, 
our  fathers,  our  sisters,  our  brothers, 
our  mentors,  our  TRUE  friends. . .  OUR 
ANCESTORS,  OUR  PEOPLE  are  those  we 
should  credit  by  the  occasional  "I  Love  You"  or  the 
powerful,  "Thank  You." 

Those  who  have  played  an  important  role  in  our 
lives  are  deserving  of  so  much  more  than  we  give 
them.  These  people  have  allowed  you  to  be 
capable  of  reading  The  Onyx.  These 
people  have  paved  the  way  for  you  to 
attend  a  private,  predominantly  White 
institution.  We  all  need  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  Our 
minds  were  once  full  of  ignorance 
but  we  were  tested  and  nurtured 
and  loved.  Through  this  we  have 
learned  the  importance  of 
education,  of  other  people  in  our 
lives,  and  being  that  special  person 
in  someone  else's  life.  Whoever  is 
the  driving  force  in  your  life  has 
taught  you  a  valuable  life  lesson, 
selflessness:  the  ability  to  love 
someone  unconditionally,  maybe  more  than  that 
someone  loves  him  or  herself. 

Love  is  a  powerful  and  binding  experience.  It  is 
a  selfless  expression.  Never  take  those  who  love 
you  and  those  who  have  helped  you  become  the 
wonderful  person  you  are  for  granted.  Return  the 
love.  Send  a  card,  write  a  letter,  or  just  say 
"ThankYou." 

~  Ivelisse  Sanchez 
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Edutainment 

....     . .  .  . 


"There's  two  thangs  everybody  got  to  find  out  for  theyselves: 
Love  and  Living." 

-Janie  Crawford  ~  Their  Eves  Were  Watching  God 

Their  Eves  Were  Watching  God  is  the  story  of  Janie 
Crawford,  a  beautiful  and  strong-minded  individual,  who  seeks 
love  and  spiritual  fulfillment  despite  society's  expectations.  The 
novel,  written  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston  in  1 937,  is  a  timeless  classic 
with  a  sensual  and  lyrical  appeal.  Recently  the  novel  was 
transformed  into  a  movie  produced  by  media  powerhouse 
Oprah  Winfrey  and  starring  Halle  Berry. 


movies 
music 

books 

theater 


Skeptical  of  how  true  to  the  book 
the  movie  would  be,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  well  it 
upheld  the  brilliance  of  Hurston's 
novel.  The  story 
centers  around 
the  protagonist, 
Janie  Crawford, 
who  struggles  to 
find  true  meaning 
in  love  and  life. 
The  movie  made 
stark  contrasts 
between  how 
Janie  lived  when 
she  was  married 
to  Logan  Kellicks, 
an  old  man  who 

couldn't  offer  her  anything  but  a 
tract  of  land,  and  mayor  Joe 
Starks,  who  provided  for  her 
materially  but  strangles  her 
emotionally  and  independently. 

The  highlight  of  the 
movie  was  the  portrayal  of  the  real 
love  that  Janie  experienced  with  Tea 
Cake,  a  man  1 2  years  her  junior,  and 
how  she  shunned  society  in  order 
to  be  with  him.  This  period  of  the 
movie  allowed  viewers  to  delve  into 


the  scandalous  sensations  that  Janie 
felt  when  she  was  with  Tea  Cake.  The 
love  scenes,  though  they  were 
surprisingly  sensual  for  ABC,  really 
epitomized  the  theme  of  love 
conquering  all.  The  film  made 
Hurston's  novel  truly  come  by 
allowing  viewers  to  see  the 
emotional  love  of  Tea  Cake  and 
Janie.  Also,  for  or  the  sake  of  not 
giving  away  the  ending  in  hopes 
that  the  movie  comes  out  on  DVD, 
director  Darnell  Martin 
concludes  the  movie,  and  Janie's 
journey,  jn  a  way  that  will  promise 
to  choke  you  up. 

In  the  midst  of  recruiting 
Hollywood's  leading  actors  to 
portray  characters  and  editing  due  to 
the  constraints  of  TV  time,  many  films 
based  on  novels  seem  to  lose  the 
essence  that  made  the  books  classics 
to  begin  with.  Though  there  are  die- 
hard fans  of  who  are  disappointed  with 
the  movie,  "Their  Eyes  Were  Watching 
God"  in  fact  enhances  the  reader's 
perspective  of  the  novel.  The  movie 
effectively  implemented  some  of 
Hurston's  literary  techniques,  one 


being  her  subtle  use  of  symbolism.  When 
Janie  runs  and  jumps  into  the  water,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  water  becomes  an  escape 
from  adversity,  and  a  place  she  truly  feels  at 
peace.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Hurston's  novel,  such  scenes  urge  you  to 
read  the  original  classic  in  order  to 
understand  exactly  why  the  screenwriters 
desired  to  stay  true  to  such  symbolism. 

My  message  to  those  disappointed 
fans  is:  you  have  to  give  and  take.  No  movie 
is  going  to  be  exactly  based  on  a  novel,  and 
to  expect  it  to  be  is  limiting  your  ideas  and 
tastes  in  entertainment.  To  those  who  liked 
the  movie:  Watch  it  again!  You'll  pick  up  so 
many  things  that  you  missed  the  first  time.  I 
know  1  did  just  from  re-watching  the  trailer's 
on  Oprah's  website.  You  also  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  novel  as  well.  To 
those  who  neither  watched  the  movie  nor 
read  the  book:  What  are  you  waiting  for?  If 
you're  a  sucker  for  stories  of  courage, 
empowerment,  love,  and  dignity  "Their  Eyes 
Were  Watching  God"  is  waiting  to  inspire 
you. 

~  Candice  Springer 


Edutainment 


movies 
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n  Thursday,  March  24lh- 
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was  educated,  inspired,  and 
moved.  I  attended  an  event 
sponsored  by  the  Hip  Hop 
Studies  Collective,  whose 
mission  is  to  make  people 
aware  of  hip  hop,  which 
featured  Lidet  Tilahun  who 
discussed  how  the  power  of 
hip  hop  can  bring  a  countn 
together.  Lidet  is  the  Director 
of  Strategy  for  the  African 
AIDS  Initiative  International 
and  Programming  Director  of  World  Hip-hop  at  the  Hip 
Hop  Archive  at  Stanford  University.  She  truly  believes 
that  the  majority  of  African  hip-hop  artists  share  one 
common  interest  in  their  lyrics:  to  errrpmver  and  motivate 
African  youth  to  demand  change  by  exposing  social  and 
economic  injustices. 

Lidet  has  been  researching  hip-hop  and  African  youth 
culture  for  five  years.  She  feels  that  hip  hop  has  become  a 
powerful  medium  for  the  youth  of  Africa  by  empowering  j 
them  with  a  voice.  Lidet  describes  the  influence  of 
African  hip-hop  artists  as  a  bridge  between  generational 
gaps  and  an  instrument  that  encourages  their  audience  to., 
embrace  their  cultures.  She  shares  that,  "Hip  hop  is  all 
about  keeping  it  real  and  that  is  what  the  African  artists 
are  doing.  How  can  they  keep  it  real  if  they  are  rapping  in 
English  or  French?  They  rap  in  their  native  languages, 
which  helps  the  youth  embrace  their  own  cultures  and 
because  of  this  the  older  generations  are  also  embracing 
the  music." 

As  I  absorbed  all  of  Lidet's  w  ords  my  mind  began  to 
wonder  on  the  current  state  of  American  hip-hop  music. 
How  many  rappers  keep  it  truly  real?  How  many  of  them 
about  the  days  before  they  had  cars  and  hoes?  How  many 
rappers  refrain  from  using  derogatory  language  so  that 
parents  and  children  can  both  listen  to  their  songs? 
Basically,  I  wanted  to  grasp  what  hip-hop  has  become. 

African  artists  rap  about  poverty,  AIDS,  government 
corruption,  discrimination,  racism.  They  create  songs 
about  what  they  know;  what  they  live  and  experience  on  a 
daily  basis.   "Because  of  the  controversial  issues  that 
these  artists  embrace,  some  governments  view  hip-hop  as 
a  threat  to  their  regimes,"  shared  Lidet.  "Some  countries 


have  even  enacted  bans  on  hip-hop 
and  some  artists  are  murdered  and  no 
one  knows  why."  During  her  lecture 
Lidet  took  several  opportunities  to 
read  the  lyrics  of  African  rap  songs, 
each  containing  poignant  messages  of 
unity,  education,  and  AIDS  prevention. 

1  was  in  awe  as  of  the  lyrics  she  read.  Their  truth  was 
compelling.  The  first  thought  in  my  mind  was.  "THIS  is 
what  hip-hop  should  be  about,  not  material  possessions 
or  objectifying  women,  but  political  and  economic 
injustices."  Hip-hop  artists  don't  NEED  to  parade 
around  with  their  S50.000  watches  while  children  are 
starving.  They  SHOULD  be  informing  their  audiences 
about  inequalities  and  creating  movements  to  bring 
about  necessary  CHANGE.  They  have  so  much  power 
over  youthful  and  way  too  often  that  influence  is 
abused.  W 

Inspired  doesn't  even  begin  to  describe  the  way  I  feel 
about  Lidet's  lecture.  Even  as  I  write  this  and  read  it 
over  and  over.  I  feel  a  rush  o£ empowerment  and 
motivation.  I  want  to  say  "Amen!"  as  these  African 
brothers  advocate  and  unify.  Their  lyrics  are  raw  and 
uncut  making  me,  a  privileged  first  world  dweller,  want  to 
stand  up  and  DEMAND  change.  f 

Even  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Africa  and  other  African 
regimes  have  supported  hip-hop~1ours  to  rap  that  rap 
about  AIDS  prevention.  The  annual  African  Hip-Hop 
Event  brings  together  rap  artists  from  all  over  Africa  to 
share  their  lyrical  abilities.  Although  they  may  not 
always  understand  each  other,  the  beats  keep  the 
audience  entertained.  "When  the  different  nations  come 
together  they  are  exposing  their  individual  languages, 
cultures,  and  customs  to  one  another."  said  Lidet.  "Hip 
hop  is  bringing  the  youth  together." 

Hip-hop  does  have  the  power  to  change  a  nation  as 
big  as  Africa.  Whether  you're  a  graffiti  artist,  a  rapper,  or 
a  dancer,  hip  hop  can  bring  people  from  very  different 
worlds  together.  Knowledge  is  Power.  Hip-hop  has  a 
history  so  deep  and  rich  that  all  of  us  need  to  be 
exposed  to  it.  Take  the  time  to  learn  what  hip-hop  is 
really  about  and  open  your  eyes  to  things  you  never 
realized. 

"Hip  hop  is  a  universal  language,"  said  Lidet,  "It 
exists  all  around  the  world." 
It  is  clear  why  the  African  youth  are  inspired. 

~  Ivelisse  Sanchez 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  more  events  similar  to 
this  one.  Professor  Geoff  Ward  and  Professor  Murray 
Forman  intend  to  sponsor  future  events  that  will  explore 
the  evolution  of  hip  hop  in  various  ethnic  groups  during 
the  upcoming  fall  semester. 
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Paul:  What  made  you  consider  starting  a 
gift  basket  venture  of  this  kind? 
Sasha:  I  like  the  idea  of  building  and 
altering  gifts  according  to  an  individual's 
specifications.  1  wanted  to  start  something 
that  allowed  me  to  be  creative  on  many 
levels  and  at  the  same  time  incorporate 
things  that  my  customer  desires.  My  goal 
has  been  to  design  baskets  that  are 
striking  to  the  eye,  that  usually  have  a 
warm,  earthy  feel — reflective  more  so  to 
the  customers  desires.  Most  of  my  baskets 
are  eclectic.  When  making  the  baskets  1 
compose  creative  elements  that  I  draw 
from  various  sources.  The  style,  color  and 
look  of  my  baskets  reflect  this  originality. 

P:  How  did  you  come  up  with  the 
"personalized"  concept? 
S:  I  am  a  big  fan  of  customizing.  I  worked 
as  a  sales  associate  in  retail  for  four-years 
and  I  made  sure  that  I  catered  to  each 
customer,  personalizing  their  experience  in 
the  store.  That  to  me  is  important.  Getting 
to  know  my  customer  through  telephone 
conversation  or  in  person  is  vital.  In  fact,  I 
find  it  to  be  the  exciting  part  of  the 
process.  My  approach  is  to  ask  questions 
that  lead  me  in  gaining  information  about 
the  overall  type  of  basket  they  are  seeking. 
Insight  is  essential.  Each  client's 
preference  of  color,  style,  fabric  and  decor 
in  general  is  significant  to  my  creating  the 
basket. 

P:  Who  makes  up  the  bulk  of  your 
customer  base? 

S:  The  basis  of  my  clientele  is  family  and 
friends  who  have  been  reoccurring 
customers.  As  a  staff  writer  for  The  Onyx 
Informer,  1  begin  networking  at 
Northeastern  University,  which  has 
extended  my  clientele  to  students,  faculty 
and  staff.  Typically  I  work  from  within 
through  and  this  has  been  a  successful 
method.  My  customers  have  in  the  past 
shared  their  experience  with  each  other: 
this  is  one  of  the  ways  I  gained  most  of  my 
clientele  base  at  the  University. 


JL  n  light 

of  all  the 
anxieties 
associ- 
ated with 
post 
gradua- 
tion 

syndrome, 
money  has 
always  been 
one  symptom 
among  the  top  of  the  list.  The 

transition  from  college  to  the  professional  world  is  not  easy  but 
for  some  the  adjustment  can  be  difficult  at  best.  Designs  By 
Sasha  is  a  unique  gift  basket  company  created  by  one  recent 
Bridewater  State  College  graduate,  Sasha  Link.  Northeastern 
students  are  familar  with  Sasha  s  gift  baskets;  they  were  raffled 
off  at  the  Black  Engineering  Student  Society  s  dating  bid  and 
were  on  sale  at  The  Onyx  Informer  s  Woman 's  Month 
Fundraiser.  I  received  the  opportunity  to  ask  Sasha  a  few 
questions  about  her  experience  making  and  selling  these  most 
unique  gift  baskets. 


have  contemplated  making  a  career  out  of  this.  So 
much  so  I've  considered  getting  my  Master's  Degree 
in  business.  This  practice  has  been  an  outlet  for  me 
to  meet  new  people,  express  my  creativity  and  make 
some  money,  all  the  things  I  enjoy  doing.  For 
graduation  season  I  plan  to  go  to  local  colleges  as  a 
vendor  and  sell  graduation  baskets.  For  the  month  of 
May  I  have  over  a  dozen  beautiful  Red  Cachet 
Mother's  Day  baskets  to  customize,  market  and  sell. 
With  all  this  said  I  am  not  sure  what  the  future 
brings,  nonetheless  1  am  open  and  willing  to  expand 
as  a  small  business  while  continuing  to  write  and 
build  my  career  as  a  journalist. 

To  place  an  order  or  find  out  more  information 
about  Designs  By  Sasha  e-mail  her  at 
Designs  bvsashaCqigmail.  com 
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P:  Where  will  it  go  from  here  ?  Will  you 
decide  to  make  your  career  out  of  this 
endeavor? 

S:  Based  on  the  responses  and  feed  back 
that  I  have  received  from  my  customers.  I 
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DEFINITION  OF  A  MAN 

"The  last  great  black  man  died  today,"  my  mother 
said  to  mc.  It  was  a  Friday,  February  4m,  2005  and  the 
news  of  Ossie  Davis'  death  hit  her  hard.  Sadly,  most 
people  of  my  generation  will  have  already  read  these 
lines  and  asked  themselves.  "Ossie  Davis. ..who?." 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  distinguished  black  actors  and 
civil  rights  activists  of  our  time,  Davis  has  somehow 
gone  unnoticed  by  many  of  this  generation.  Known 
most  famously  to  us  as  "Oh!... Ossie  Davis  and  Ruby 
Dee,"  Davis  was  indeed  a 
devoted  husband  to  his  wife, 
actress  Ruby  Dee,  and  was 
one  of  our  history's  most 
noble  black  actors. 

Davis'  career  began  in  the  1950s,  a  time  period  where 
many  black  men  were  struggling  to  maintain  any  form  of 
employment.  His  career  slowly  blossomed  until  it 
reached  its  height  in  the  60s  and  70s.  Though  Davis 
starred  in  over  70  films  and  television  shows,  he  was 
better  known  for  the  type  of  characters  he  played.  The 
people  of  my  mother"s  generation  admired  Ossie,  not 
just  for  his  presence  as  black  face  in  a  predominantly 
colorless  media,  but  for  the  way  he  used  his  presence  in 
Hollywood  to  spread  a  positive  image  of  Blacks. 
During  a  time  period  when  several  black  actors 
succumbed  to  stereotypical  roles,  Davis  chose  only  to 
play  the  best  -  the  few  intelligent  and  dignified  roles. 
All  through  the  civil  rights  movement,  he  increased  his 
influence  by  speaking  against  racism  and  problems 


within  society.  Davis'  role  was  so  prominent  that  it 
was  he  who  delivered  the  famous  eulogy  at  the  funeral 
of  Malcolm  X. 

Political  and  theatrical  accomplishments  aside 
however,  Davis  also  stood  out  as  an  outstanding 
individual.  Many  admire  him  for  his  54  year  marriage 
to  actress  Ruby  Dee.  Davis  and  Dee  are  often  viewed 
as  the  epitome  of  everlasting  Black  love,  both  in  and 
out  of  Hollywood.  In  a  society  filled  with  hasty 
marriages  and  even  quicker  divorces,  a  half  century 

union  is  hard  to  come 
by. 

To  my  mother, 
Ossie  Davis  was  the 
definition  of  how  all 
black  men  should  be.  ..or  rather  could  be.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  while  we're  surrounded  by  negative 
images  of  Black  actors,  rappers,  and  athletes,  we  to 
take  a  moment  and  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  a 
man  who  was  the  definition  of  role  model. 

To  Ossie  Davis  -  a  man  whose  high  morals  and 
ethics,  dignified  demeanor,  and  love  for  his  people  set 
him  apart  from  the  masses  — 1  mourn  you.  I  applaud 
you,  and  I  am  inspired  by  the  example  you  are.  May 
the  rest  of  our  generation  feel  the  same. 
Rest  in  peace. 

~  Christine  Williams 
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This  past  summer  of  2004,  Ms.  Sharon  Hinton,  Ujima 

Scholars  Counselor  at  the  John  D.  O' Bryant  African- 
American  Institute,  saw  a  difference  in  student,  Kareem 
Hill.  She  told  him  that  he  looked  as  though  he  had  some 
how  changed  and  Kareem  told  Ms.  Hinton  that  he  had. 
During  that  summer  Kareem  lost  seven  of 
his  friends  due  to  violence. 

From  their  conversation  the  idea  of 
Voices  against  Violence  came  to  life.  Held 
on  Monday,  March  21,  2005,  at  afterHours 
Voices  against  Violence  brought  people 
from  Northeastern  and  the  community 
together  in  search  for  answers.  Why  do 
we  continue  to  kill  our  brothers  and 
sisters?  Why  are  lives  being  snuffed  out 
before  they've  had  a  chance  to  shine? 
Why  do  some  women  feel  like 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes? 
While  these  questions  may  not 
have  been  answered  that  night,  I  do 
believe  that  minds  and  hearts 
opened  as  people  faced  cold,  hard 
truths  and  began  to  realize  that 
street  and  domestic  violence  can  touch  us  all. 

The  evening  was  interwoven  with  an  array  of  dramatic 
skits,  inspiring  music,  heart  wrenching  testimonials  and 
fervent  pleas  for  action.  In  the  first  piece  performed  by 
high  school  students  involved  in  the  organization  "Women 
Connecting  and  Affecting  Change",  a  woman  finds  her 
friend  crying  after  being  beaten  by  her  boyfriend.  Upset 
that  her  friend  would  not  leave  the  abusive  relationship, 
the  woman  reads  a  poem  to  her,  in  hopes  that  it  would  help 
change  her  mind.  In  the  poem  entitled,  /  Got  Flowers  Today, 
a  woman  boasts  about  getting  flowers  from  her  abusive 
husband,  only  she  doesn't  get  them  until  the  day  of  her 
funeral  after  he  finally  kills  her. 

During  two  emotional  testimonials,  Devin  Phillips  shared 
his  story  about  his  stepbrother  who  was  stabbed  to  death 
fifteen  years  ago.  After,  Zev  Salamanca  eloquently  declared 
that  though  losing  loved  ones  through  violence  has  made 
him  come  to  hate  Boston,  he  is  still  trying  to  form  something 
positive  out  of  it. 


antigang.  w 
.  Director  of 

opped  some  knowledge  on  the  crowd.  Dr.  Johnson  t 
although  street  violence  is  a  serious  issue,  it  i^  not 
asivc  as  the  media  would  like  us  to  believe.  Only  abot 
o  of  young  people  are  committing  violent  crimes.  Th< 
blem  is  that  when  the  media  makes  it  look  as  though  95 
young  people  are  carrying  guns,  then  kids  think  eve: 
has  a  gun  and  therefore  they  need  one  also.  He  then  wc 
what  is  known  as  the  "school-to-prison  pipeline".  Inner  ci 
schools  are  creating  criminals  by  not  providing  relevan 
applicable  education  and  programming.  Young  kids  no 
go  to  school  to  feam:  school  has  become  a  w'arehouse  fo 
iolence  and  drug  use. 
Northeastern  student,  Lauren  Roman  silenced  the  crowd  ai 
opened  the  tear  ducts  with  her  touching  monologue  about 
physically  abusive  relationship.  Minist 
Rodney  Muhammad  followed  by  firii 
everyone  up  again  as  he  passionatel 
addressed  the  fight  we  have  ahead  of 
people  of  color.  Northeastern's  own 
Muganga  from  Uganda  and  Erne 
Rugwizangaga,  originally  from  Rwand 
brought  a  new  facet  to  the  conversation  ; 
they  spoke  about  how  their  fives  wei 
affected  by  conflicts  in  Africa 

Lastly,  Tito  Santos  Silva  made  sure 
wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  audience 
sorrowfully  spoke  about  his  best  frien 

Northeastern  student  Ash  Arjun 


who  was  killed  sensel 


A  member  of  Teens  Against  Gang  Violence 


August  of  2004.  Tito,  foreve 
smiling,  shed  a  tear  that  night  as  I 
pleaded  for  an  end  to  the  viol 
Mr.  Arjune  joined  Tito  on  the 
and  spoke  bravely  about  what  happened  to  his  son  and  calle 
the  crowd  to  action.  The  program  ended  with  Mrs.  Arjun 
sharing  a  short  poem  about  her  love  for  her  son  who  was  take 
away  too  soon.  At  the  end  of  the  program  Mrs.  Arjune  told  n 
that  she  isn't  a  poet  and  she  hadn't  planned  to  say  an\ 
but  the  poem  came  to  her  one  night.  She  knew  it  was  Ash  sp 
to  her. 

The  night  was  over  and  the  air  was  solemn  but  as  peop 
stood  to  leave  it  was  obvious  that  while  it  was  an  evening  fc 
mourning  it  was  also  an  evening  of  healing.  People  hugged  an 
held  on  for  longer  than  usual.  Tears  were  wiped  as  napkins 
ed  and  voices  that  hung  low7  and  trembling  said 
for  coming,  thank  you  for  sharing  and  God  bless.' 
If  the  purpose  of  Voices  Against  Violence  was  fo  make  us  a 
re  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  a 
e  purpose  was  to  leave  us  with  renewed  hope 
powermeut  so  that  we  can  stand  up  against  violence  i 
nunities- — mission  accomplished.  • 
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From  the  start  of 

thewomen's 
movement,  it  was 
known,  the  work  of  a 
black  woman  was  as 
important  as  that  of  a 
white  woman.  In  the 
1800's,  as  women's 
suffrage  campaigns 
were  beginning,  black 
and  white  people  alike 
were  lobbying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  as 
well  as  basic  women's 
rights.  In  fact,  their 
missions  were  intertwined  as  they  both  struggled  for  the 
same  goals:  the  freedom  to  vote,  to  have  a  voice  and 
become  visible  in  America.  At  the  1848  Seneca  Falls 
Convention,  the  first  organized  women's  conference, 
prominent  black  women  were  present,  such  as 
Sojourner  Truth,  who  gave  her  famous  "Ain't  I  a 
Woman?"  speech. 

During  the  second  wave  of  feminism,  the  Women's 
Liberation  movement  went  almost  hand  in  hand  with  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Women,  who  realized  that 
gender,  race,  and  class  oppression  were  all  tied 
together  and  had  to  be  seen  collectively,  became 
involved  in  both.  Betty  Friedan  who  founded  the 
National  Organization  (NOW),  and  Gloria  Steinem 
launched  Ms.  Magazine,  were  among  women  of  color 
who  were  making  their  own  marks.  Florynce  Kennedy 
and  others  founded  the  National  Black  Feminist 
Organization  in  the  1970's.  Native  American  women 
were  founding  organizations  at  this  time  as  well,  such 
as  Women  of  All  Red  Nations.  If  you  pick  up  a  women's 
studies  textbook  you  might  feel  as  if  women  of  color 
were  largely  absent  from  the  feminist  movement.  Many 
historically  underrepresented  women  have  argued  that 
they  feel  as  if  the  feminist  movement  does  not  apply  to 
them,  it  holds  no  importance. 

When  I  enter  my  Women's  Studies  class,  of  60  plus 
students,  I  see  only  a  handful  of  students  of  color.  I  have 
found  that  many  of  them  are  wary  to  call  themselves 
feminists,  but  they  want  all  the  things  I  want,  and  I  feel 
my  views  are  largely  feminist.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  feminist  movement  is  centered  on  the  views  of 
middle-class,  white  females.  By  taking  feminism  out  of 
the  streets  and  into  elite  universities,  this  view  doesn't 
seem  too  skewed.  Discrimination  occurs  if  information 
is  only  available  to  the  college-educated.  In  my  class,  I 
have  heard  a  variety  of  views,  even  the  statement  from  a 
white  female  that  the  feminist  movement  was  pointless. 
Comments  like  these  make  me  aware  that  students  in 
general  are  largely  in  the  dark  about  the  movement.  And 
I  do  not  blame  the  students.  If  I  wasn't  interested  in 
feminism  personally  and  hadn't  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  find  information  out  for  myself,  I  may  be  as 
ignorant  as  some  of  my  classmates. 
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WORDS:  Kerry  Cardoza 


Women's  history  exists.  Women  were  present  in  the  past, 
they  accomplished  amazing  feats  and  affected  events  in 
important  ways.  Yet  the  contributions  of  women  in  any  number 
of  fields  are  largely  overlooked.  From  kindergarten  to  my  senior 
year  in  high  school,  the  women's  names  I  learned  were  limited 
and  black  names  even  more  so.  The  names  and  contributions 
of  Hispanics,  Asians,  Native  Americans,  and  other  peoples 
were  largely  nonexistent.  No  surprise  students  of  color  feel 
invisible  in  the  curriculum.  I  knew  Emily  Dickinson,  Harriet 
Tubman,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  But  I 
never  learned  about  Angela  Davis,  civil  and  feminist  rights 
activist,  or  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  the  first  Black  woman  to 
advise  a  U.S.  President. 

At  Northeastern,  however,  the  Women's  Studies  curriculum 
is  anything  but  white-centered.  Dr.  Robin  Chandler  is  the 
university's  Director  of  Women's  Studies,  the  only  women  of 
color  in  the  country  with  the  position.  Dr.  Lihua  Wang  is  the 
coordinator  of  the  program,  and,  as  an  Asian-American,  I 
imagine  she  is  also  more  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Both  professors  make  it  a  point  to  incorporate  the  works  of 
people  of  color  into  the  curriculum.  Dr.  Wang  often  shows  us 
films  from  other  countries  to  make  us  more  aware  of 
international  affairs.  Dr.  Chandler  focuses  largely  on  the 
intersections  of  race,  class,  and  gender  in  the  United  States; 
teaching  from  experience  about  issues  that  I,  enveloped  in 
white  privilege,  never  even  knew  existed. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  are  very  fortunate  at  Northeastern  to 
get  such  a  diverse  perspective  with  Women's  Studies,  it  has 
been  called  one  of  the  best  programs  in  the  country.  My 
Women's  Studies  class  is  by  no  means  white-centered.  In  fact, 
I  have  heard  many  white  females  in  the  class  argue  that  they 
feel  underrepresented,  afraid  to  speak,  even  feeling  "guilty"  of 
being  white.  Although  I  do  not  feel  that  way,  I  am  grateful  for 
being  more  aware  of  the  actual  practices  that  take  place  in  my 
country,  and  the  discrimination  that  still  occurs.  I  realize  that  it  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  women  of  color  to  reach  out  and  bridge 
the  gaps  amongst  the  movement.  White  women  must  also 
make  conscious  efforts  to  learn  more  about  the  experiences 
and  cultures  of  others  besides  themselves.  The  curriculum, 
especially  the  pre-collegiate,  must  incorporate  the 
accomplishments  of  all  women.  Until  this  occurs,  the  story  will 
not  be  complete,  and  no  one's  perspectives  will  be  accurate 
because  they  will  represent  only  one  part  of  the  truth.  The 
slogan  "Sisterhood  is  Powerful"  is  only  true  when  all  parties  are 
working  toward  that  goal  and  everyone's  voice  is  heard. 
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Thousands  of  African  American  women  and  women  of  African  descent  have  made  the  decision  to  stop  living  the  lye  and 
wear  their  hair  proudly  in  its  natural  state  All  have  different  reasons  for  doing  so,  whether  its  hair  loss,  scalp  problems, 
styling  dilemma,  financial  issues,  or  religious  purpose — every  person  that  has  been  through  the  transition  process  or  is 
currently  going  through  it  can  testify  that  it  is  a  long  journey  filled  with  ups  and  downs,  self  doubt,  self  empowerment  and  a 
re-evaluation  of  ones  self  and^mes  perception  of  beauty. 

I'm  beautiful.  We  are  so  used  to  viewing  only  certain  images  of 
ourselves  as  beautiful,  and  so  when  you  see  something  different 
you  have  to  force  yourself  to  say,  "Natural  is  beautiful!" 

K:  What  are  some  of  the  reactions  that  you  got  from  others  ? 
M:  My  family  was  not  opposed  to  me  going  natural  but  when  1 
decided  to  loc  my  hair  they  said  things  like,  "that's  dirty"  and  "it 
smells".  My  sisters  in  particular  would  imply  that  my  hair  would 
not  be  long  in  its  natural  state  and  therefore,  I  was  no  longer  going 
to  be  attractive.  People  at  Northeastern  would  say  something  to 
the  effect  of,  "oooohhh. . .  look  at  your  hair."  Never  any 
compliments,  but  statements  rather,  that  they  had  noticed  what  I 

had  decided  to  do.  All  of  which  can  take 
its  toll  on  ones  self-  esteem.  On  top  of 
that,  different  types  of  guys  started 
hollering  and  the  guys  that  used  to  holl 
weren't  anymore.  1  think  in  general, 
people  think  that  if  your  hair  is  natural 
something  is  wrong  or  you  are  being 
militant. 


Marly  Pierre-Louis 


Kemi:  How  long  have  you  been  natural? 
Marly:  A  year  and  a  half 

K:  What  made  you  go  natural? 
M:  Originally,  I  never  liked  my  hair  when  it 
was  relaxed  because  it  wasn't  healthy.  I 
always  thought  natural  hair  was  beautiful 
and  I  wanted  to  crossover. 


"When  I  began  to  grow  my  hair 
natural  I  felt  naked  because  hair 
is  like  your  armor...!  had  to  force 
myself  to  look  in  the  mirror 
...and  tell  myself  I'm  beautiful." 

~  Marly 


■ 


K:  Has  that  changed  since  you  became 
natural? 

M:  Well,  it  was  more  an  aesthetic  thing  at  first,  but  as  1 
started  the  process  it  was  too  hard  to  continue  just  because  it 
looked  good.  So,  1  began  doing  some  research  of  the  history 
of  hair  and  why  Black  women  feel  the  need  to  straighten  their 
hair  instead  of  embracing  their  nappy  roots. 

K:  What  made  the  transitioning  process  hard? 
M:  The  process  itself  was  hard.  I  realized  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  my  hair  in  its  natural  state.  It  was  too  much 
work  to  force  my  hair  to  do  what  was  unnatural  for  it  to  do. 
From  then  on,  I  just  let  my  hair  do  its  thing.  When  I  began  to 
grow  my  hair  out  natural  I  felt  naked,  because  hair  is  like  your 
armor.  I  began  to  look  at  myself  in  a  different  way  and  I  had  to 
force  myself  to  look  in  the  mirror  everyday  and  tell  myself  that 


K:  Despite  all  the  negative  feedback, 
what  made  you  continue  being  natural. 
M:  1  had  to  remind  myself  why  I  did  it  in 
the  first  place.  I  feel  like  it  showed  my 
strength  of  character.  I  wouldn't  have  felt  strong  if  I  gave  in  and 
permed  my  hair  again  just  because  other  people  didn't  agree  with  it 

K:  What  would  you  say  is  the  best  part  of  being  natural? 
M:  I  understand  my  hair  better.  I  know  how  to  do  it  myself,  and  I 
don't  need  to  do  it  as  often.  It's  much  healthier  natural  and  most 
importantly,  it's  cheaper. 

K:  What  advice  would  you  give  to  someone  who  is  either  in  the 
process  of  transitioning  or  to  someone  who  is  considering  going 
natural? 

M:  First,  to  those  in  transition,  I  would  say.  "talk  to  others  and 
keep  on  going  because  you  will  feel  stronger  in  the  end."  For  thos 
who  are  still  considering  going  natural,  I  would  say,  "Do  it!  It's  a 
liberating  experience  and  a  worthwhile  journey  that  will  give  you  < 
different  perspective  of  what  beauty  is". 
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K: 
F: 


Freddie  Tessier 

How  long  have  you  been  natural? 
Four  years 


K:  What  made  you  go  natural? 
F:  Initially  I  had  a  relaxer  and  I  wore  my  hair 
in  a  variety  of  styles,  but  my  hair  was 
always  thin,  and  I  was  getting  fed  up,  so  I 
just  cut  it  off.  Then  I  began  researching 
dreads,  the  religion  associated  with  it  and  I 
became  interested.  Although  I  chose  not  to 
involve  myself  with  the  religious  aspect,  I 
decided  I  wanted  to  grow  Iocs.  From  then 
on  I  began  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  Iocs,  so  I  could  gain  additional  insight 
from  someone  who  had  already  been 
through  the  process. 

K:  What  was  the  transition  like  for  you? 
F:  The  first  three  months  were  the  hardest, 
because  I  was  limited  in  the  things  that  I 
could  with  my  hair.  I  am  someone  who  likes 
to  do  different  things  with  my  hair,  and 
during  that  period,  I  really  couldn't  do 
anything.  Peoples  reactions  were  negative, 
they  would  say,  "awwww. .  .so  your  locing 
your  hair,  can't  wait  to  see  it  when  it  really 
comes  out."  My  mother  in  particular  would 
say,  "Do  you  wanna  be  Jamaican?  They 
[dreads]  smell.  You  look  ugly." 

K:  How  did  you  react  to  the  negative 
feedback? 

F:  I  didn't  let  it  bother  me  because  I  was 
determined  to  prove  everyone  wrong.  And 
now  my  hair  is  the  talk  of  the  town.  "Your 
hair  is  so  nice."  Everyone  always 

pliments  my  hair  now  and  they  all  want 
o  loc  their  own. 


hair 
com 
to  lo 


that  they  needed  to  address  me  as,  "Queen,' 
or  "Sista,"  or  "Badu."  More  guys  with  iocs 
started  approaching  me. 

K:  What  advice  would  you  give  to 
someone  who  is  either  in  the  process  of 
transitioning  or  to  someone  who  is 
considering  going  natural? 
F:  No  matter  what  the  reason  is  that  you 
decided  to  go  natural,  whether  it's  for  style, 
religious  purposes  or  previous  hair  issues, 
do  it  with  confidence  because  you  will  be 
beautiful  regardless. 


K:  What  type  of  attention  did  you  get  from 
the  opposite  sex? 

F:  The  guys  that  approached  me  now  felt 


Indira  Nketiah 

K:  How  long  have  you  been  natural? 
I:  Three  years 

K:  What  made  you  want  to  go  natural? 
I:  I  have  soft  textured  hair  and  I  wanted  to  see 
what  it  would  look  like  natural.  It  was  an  easy 
transition  for  me  so  I  decided  I  wanted  to 
continue  on  with  the  process.  More 
importantly,  I  was  inspired  by  my  friend,  Kemi, 
who  had  natural  nappy  hair,  so  I  figured  why 
not  try  it  out  and  see  how  my  soft  textured  hair 
would  look  natural. 

K:  What  made  your  transition  easy? 
I:  Well,  during  the  transition  my  hair  was 
either  pressed  or  in  braids  and  that  made  the 
process  a  lot  easier.  I  never  had  to  actually 
play  with  my  hair  and  get  frustrated  trying  to 
figure  out  a  style  which  worked  for  me  AND 
my  natural  hair.  Also,  unlike  most  people  I 
didn't  cut  my  hair  and  start  over.  I  just  let  the 
relaxer  grow  out,  and  got  regular  trims  to 
speed  up  the  process.  But  it  still  took  quite  a 
while  for  it  to  grow  out.  It  wasn't  until  this 
past  summer  when  I  got  the  last  of  the  relaxer 
cut  off. 


"The  texture  of  my 
hair  made  people 

curious  people 

wanted  to  touch  and 
play  with  it." 
~  Indira 


K:  What  type  of  feedback  did 
you  get  once  people  started 
seeing  your  natural  hair? 
A:  I  had  positive  feedback.  My 
hair  isn't  what  you  would  call 
nappy  or  kinky.  It  is  kinda  curly. 
The  texture  of  my  hair  made 
people  curious  about  how  it  felt; 
people  wanted  to  touch  it  and 
play  with  it. 

K:  How  did  growing  your  hair 
out  affect  you? 
I:  Having  natural  hair  is  much 
healthier,  it's  more  versatile,  and 
with  each  hair  style  whether  it's 
pressed  or  curly,  allows  me  to 
express  myself  in  a  variety  of 
ways  that  I  wasn't  able  to 
achieve  when  1  had  a  relaxer. 

K:  What  advice  would  you  give 
to  someone  who  is  either  in  the 
process  of  transitioning  or  to 
someone  who  is  considering 
going  natural? 

I:  For  those  who  are  considering 
going  natural,  I  would  say  it's  a 
long  process  that  requires  a  lot  of 
patience,  and  if  you're  not 
committed  to  the  process  it  isn't 
for  you,  but  in  the  end,  its  very 
rewarding.  For  those  who  are  in 
the  transition  process,  stay  put,  it 
will  come  sooner  than  expected." 


MM 


mm 
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Beauty:  Revisited  and  Redefined 


Words:  Kemi  Aladesanmi 
Photo:Jacklyn  Deans 


"And  now  I  have  two  sons,"  was  what  my  mother 
said  to  me  when  I  first  came  home  after 
cutting  off  all  of  my  hair  and  deciding  to  go 
natural.  She  continued  with,  "It's  just  that  I 
don't  want  people  to  confuse  you  when  they 

see  you  because  you  look  like  a  boy". 

She  couldn't  fathom  how  any  person  could 
find  me  attractive  with  the  absence  of  my 
hair,  let  alone,  determine  whether  or  not  I 
was  male  or  female. 

I  must  say,  I  was  shocked  by  her  responses. 
Having  a  mother  that  was  bom  and  raised  in 
West  Africa,  I  thought  wearing  natural  hair  was 
commonplace.  I  blamed  her  negative  reaction  on  the 
fact  that  she'd  spent  so  much  time  in  America.  I  felt  like  she 
abandoned  her  traditional  African  heritage  and  replaced  it 
with  modem  western  attitudes.  I  soon  realized  she  wasn't 
alone  in  her  thinking.  About  a  year  after  the  "big  chop"  and 
my  hair  had  grown  out  to  a  beautiful  black  five-inch  afro,  I 
traveled  to  Nigeria  and  received  responses  about  my  hair 
similar  to  those  of  my  mother's.  "Why  do  you  wear  your 
hair  nappy'V  and  "Why  don't  you  relax  it?"  they  would  ask. 
"We  can  do  it  here  for  you.  You  will  look  so  beautiful  after." 
The  implications  that  the  natural  state  of  my  hair  was  holding 
me  back  from  becoming  beautiful  were  devastating.  It  was 
like  saying,  "I  have  the  potential  to  be  beautiful  if  I  had  long 
straight  hair"  because  anyone  without  it  isn't  beautiful. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States  my  awareness  of 
the  distorted  perceptions  others  had  of  black  women  with 
natural  hair  became  more  evident.  It  was  made  clear  that 
being  natural  was  not  something  the  masses  viewed  as 
beautiful,  but  rather  some  kind  of  black  power  movement. 


Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  black  women 
who  wear  their  hair  in  its 
natural  state  don '  t  do  it 
because  they  are  fighting  the 
struggle  against  "the  man". 
Although  politics  was  the  primary 
influence  back  in  the  60s  and  70s, 
this  has  since  changed  in  the  new 
millennium.  Based  upon  the  natural 
women  I  have  interviewed  with,  met,  or  have  come  to 
know,  we  all  are  in  agreement  that  we  have  gone  natural 
for  a  number  of  reasons  that  go  far  beyond  just  trying  to 
be  different  or  make  a  statement.  We  have  made  the 
decision  to  lift  the  veil  that  the  relaxer  has  placed  over 
our  heads  and  expose  what  is  underneath  all 
the  chemicals.  We  choose  not  to  continue  living 
in  the  lye  that  the  relaxer  has  brainwashed  us 
into  believing,  because  we  recognize  it  is 
not  our  only  option  and  certainly  not  the 
only  way  to  achieve  beauty. 


As  women,  collectively,  we  choose  to 
wear  our  hair  in  its  natural  state  because 
we  love  the  way  it  looks,  feels,  smells, 
and  the  way  it  defines  us.  We've  grown 
to  embrace  the  hair  that  God  so 
graciously  blessed  us  with  and  we  feel 
free  — knowing  that  we  understand  our  hair.  We  no 
longer  have  to  depend  on  someone  else  to  explain  how 
our  hair  works.  No  more  spending  way  too  much  money 
to  keep  up  with  hair  maintenance.  No  more  long  hours 
spent  in  the  salon.  No  more  burning  sensations.  No 
more  tears.  No  more  embarrassment.  No  more  fear.  No 
more  drama.  Nothing,  but  love,  acceptance, 
appreciation,  adoration  and  respect  for  our  hair, 
ourselves  and  our  own  natural  beauty.  It's  not  just  about 
our  hair,  it's  a  lifestyle.  The  transition  process  is  exactly 
that,  a  transition  from  one  way  of  life  to  the  next;  a 
transition  of  the  hair  and  mind.  It  changes  you  from  the 
inside  out.  Can  that  be  why  people  label  us  as  strong 
black  sistasl  Not  because  we're  part  of  some  political 
movement,  but  maybe  it's  because  our  skin  has  a  new 
glow,  or  because  we  have  a  new  pep  in  our  step.  Or 
maybe  it's  because  we  have  a  new  attitude  that's  so 
radiant  others  recognize  that  we  still  are  beautiful  ~ 
kinks,  coils,  waves,  Iocs,  naps  and  all. 
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These  next  two  articles  share  the  individual  experience  of  two  men  dealing  with  their  interracial  backgrounds. 


/ 


am  the  product  of  blind 


love,  a  result  of  two  paths 
crossing  and  becoming  one.  One 
path  originated  in  NYC,  the  other 
in  Hill,  NH;  the  junction  of  destiny 
became  Boston.  My  parents 
defied  social  acceptance  in  order 
to  travel  their  path  of 
righteousness.  In  a  time  where 
racial  epithets  were  used  freely, 
my  African- American  father  and 
his  European-American  wife 
walked  hand  in  hand  because 
they  would  not  restrict  their  love 
due  to  the  ignorance  others. 

In  September  of  1976,  a  baby 
boy  by  the  name  of  Antone 
entered  this  journey  we  call  life.  Bi-racial  love  was 
and  still  is  a  taboo  topic,  but  here  I  am,  an  innocent 
child  caught  in  the  web  of  societies  crooked 
misperceptions.  My  childhood  was  full  of  life 
lessons;  these  experiences  molded  the  strong  mind 
that  I  possess  today.  Growing  up  in  a  neighborhood 
that  was  a  largely  African- American,  I  encountered 
several  forms  of  civil  racism  due  to  my  light 
complexion  and  curly  hair.  While  enrolled  in  the 
Metco  program,  an  urban  busing  initiative,  I  received 
random  acts  of  racism  from  my  European- American 
classmates  as  well.  For  a  child,  this  can  be  very 
difficult.  I  wasn't  sure  where  I  fit  in.  Though  this 
was  my  main  cause  of  confusion  it  in  rum  lead  me 
to  my  main  source  of  strength:  INDEPENDENCE. 


As  time  passed  and  my  mind 
matured,  I  learned  to  love  and 
appreciate  my  physical  and  mental 
diversity.  This  strength  was 
achieved  through  a  strong  family 
foundation,  knowledge  of  self  and 
the  realization  that  character  is  not 
dependent  upon  superficial 
aspects.  As  an  adult  I  cannot 
control  how  I  am  perceived,  but  I 
make  a  point  to  be  well  received. 
I  learned  to  not  let  others  define 
who  I  am  or  limit  my  potential, 
because  as  soon  as  you  conform 
you  become  a  follower  and  not  an 
individual.  Place  acceptance  of 
yourself  before  acceptance  from 
others.  Live  your  life  as  the 
creator  intended-LOVING 
HUMAN  BEINGS. 


-  Antone  Matthews 


If  you  would  like  to  ask  the  author  any 
questions  feel  free  to  contact  him  at: 

aematthews76fevahoo.com 
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LIVING  OUTSIDE 
THE  BOX 


A 


WORDS:  Kerry  Cardoza 


,t  first  glance,  you  might 


not  be  able  to  tell  what  ethnicity  |H 
my  brother-in-law,  Chris  is.  He  mF^mlk 


could  pass  for  black,  white,  or 
Hispanic.  In  a  society  fond  of 
labels,  racially  ambiguity  can 
pose  a  problem.  When  the 
boxes  we  use  to  define  race  on 
applications  and  surveys  can't 
simply  be  checked,  it  irritates 
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asked  Chris  why  he  felt  there 
were  still  so  few  biracial 

marriages  in  the  U.S. 

Chris,  his  daughter  Gilltaiwson  Malcolm  in  Paris.  2005  Since  it's  legalization 

in  1967.  He  considers 
that  it  can  be  related  to  people  simply  being 
"more  physically  attracted  to  those  that  have 
physical  and  cultural  attributes  similar  to 
their  own"  rather  than  being  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  interracial  unions.  "Unfortunately,  to 
many  people,  a  difference  in  skin  tone 
translates  into  a  difference  in  culture,  which 
they  can't  relate  to,"  said  Chris. 

He  does  believe  that  attitudes  have  most 
likely  changed  since  he  was  growing  up  in 
the  80's,  but  Chris  believes  that  people  "still 
have  a  hard  time  dating  outside  their  own 
race  because  of  the  perceived  differences. 
And  sometimes  those  differences  make  all 
the  difference." 


iiiTJV 
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TODAY 

YESTERDAY 


TOMORROW 


I  remember  when  I  first  received  a  brochure  last 
summer  for  the  Legacy  2000:  Mentoring  and  Retention 
Program.  I  had  no  idea  what  it  really  was  about  and  was 
reluctant  to  apply.  It  wasn't  until  orientation  leader,  Jhanea 
Williams,  convinced  me  that  1  had  to  apply,  that  I  actually 
sent  in  an  application.  When  finally  meeting  Mark  Harvey. 
Program  Coordinator  of  Legacy  2000. 1  realized  why  many 
wholeheartedly  encourage  others  to  be  a  part  of  the 
program. 

Upon  meeting  Mark  in  his  office  at  307  Ell  Hall  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  his  presence.  He  was  warm,  sincere,  and 
charismatic  and  more  importantly,  without  knowing  me  for 
more  then  a  few  minutes,  Mark  immediately  reprimanded 
me  for  not  taking  the  initiative  to  contact  my  mentor  and 
strongly  emphasized  the  value  of  good  grades.  I  grew  to 
understand  him  more  by  volunteering  to  help  clean  up 
Mission  Hill  during  the  fall  semester  and  attending  the 
Unity  in  Diversity  Leadership  Retreat.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  Mark  is  a  genuine  motivator.  Leaving  that  retreat,  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  not  doing  enough.  He  inspired  me  with  a  desire 
to  give  more  of  myself  to  the  campus  and  the  community. 

Mark's  journey  began  with  earning  his  undergraduate 
degree  here  at  Northeastern  University.  He  graduated  high 
school  in  1990  and  transferred  to  NU  from  Newbury 
College  in  1997  as  a  middler.  Attracted  by  the  co-op 
program  and  his  desire  to  go  to  law  school,  Mark  majored 
in  Criminal  Justice. 

After  working  and  going  to  night  school  at  Newbury  he 
wanted  to  get  involved  and  be  a  student  again.  One  of  his 
prides  has  been  being  a  member  Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
Fraternity.  Mark  admits  that,  "[Coming  into  Northeastern,] 
I  thought  my  shit  was  on  point.  I  didn't  know  what  humble 
was."  The  fraternity  served  as  an  outlet  for  him  to  really 
develop.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  is  responsible  for  instilling 
Mark  with  stronger  values  of  giving  and  humility.  He 
noted,  "It's  good  to  be  humble  because  you're  better  able 
to  receive  more.  And  you  didn't  need  praises  for  it;  you're 
just  supposed  to  do  it.  It's  about  the  community."  Though 
Mark  later  graduated  in  2000  he  chose  to  return  to  NU  as 
an  employee  of  the  Office  of  Special  Support  Services.  Ever 


Mark  Harvey 
embraced  by 
students  at 
Fall  2005 's 
Legacy 
Orientation 


since,  he  has  been  a 
solid  force  in  the 
minority  community 
working  hard  along 
side  the  John  D. 
O '  Bryant  African- 
American  Institute, 
Latin@  Student 
Cultural  Center  and 
many  student 
groups. 

At  the  inception 
of  the  Legacy  2000 
program,  Mark 


admits  he  didn't  really  know  what  he  was  getting 
himself  into  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  found  his 
niche.  It  is  apparent  through  his  work  with  Legacy 
2000  that  Mark  gives  his  heart  to  students  and  their 
concerns.  "I've  learned  a  lot  through  my  students. 
They  are  what  keep  me  coming  in  early  and  leaving 
late,"  shared  Mark,  "We  are  one  big  family." 

Mark  emphasized  that  his  greatest 
accomplishment  has  been  to  be  a  friend  to  all 
students,  especially  to  the  brothers  on  campus  who 
come  into  his  office.  "Some  students  come  in,  and  all 
jokes  aside,  have  a  heart  to  heart.  I  like  to  really  listen, 
especially  with  the  brothers  because  we  have  a 
tendency  to  put  on  a  mask,"  They'll  share  their  inner 
most  thoughts  and  feelings  with  me,  letting  that  guard 
down.  I  feel  honored  that  they'll  come  to  me  and  talk. 
I  hope  to  think  I  can  provide  them  with  whatever  they 
need:  an  encouraging  word,  a  hug,  or  just  listening. 
There  are  no  words  for  the  feeling,  it's  unbelievable. 
These  moments  are  the  best." 

Known  for  his  poignant  speeches  and  words  of 
wisdom  Mark  shares  that  what  he  has  learned  is  to 
"make  time  for  what  you  want  to  make  time  for.  Utilize 
your  resources.  Don't  be  afraid  to  walk  through  the 
door.  We  don't  have  all  the  answers  but  we'll  give 
our  best." 

This  spring  Mark  is  graduating  with  a  Masters  in 
Applied  Education  Pyschology  with  a  concentration 
in  College  Student  Developement. 

~  Krisa  Allen 
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Sara;  //oiv  hues  your  transition 
from  being  an  undergraduate  to 
being  in  the  workforce? 
Eric:  The  transition  was  hectic, 
but  not  as  bad  in  retrospect  now 
that  it's  over.  I  never  prepared  for 
i     such  an  economic  downturn  in 
|     terms  of  less  jobs  being  available 
I     for  recent  graduates.  People  that 
|     finished  school  in  1 999  and  2000 
had  it  good,  but  the  job  market 
took  a  big  downward  spiral  and  it 
was  tough.  Having  a  good 
network  of  friends  locally  and 
across  the  country  constantly 
sharing  job  leads  made  it  that 
much  more  manageable  during 
those  lean  days  of  full-time  job 
hunting. 

S:  Why  did  you  choose  to  go  to 
graduate  school? 
E:  1  always  planned  on  getting  an 
I     advanced  degree;  and  I  don't 
think  I'm  even  done  yet.  I  see  it 
as  a  stepping  stone  that  will  make  me  more  competitive  and  offer  me 
more  leverage  as  my  career  progresses.  In  some  ways,  it  focuses  your 
goals,  but  also  opens  more  doors  at  the  same  time. 

S:  How  was  your  overall  experience  at  Northeastern?  Do  you  have  any 
regrets? 

E:  I  try  not  to  live  with  too  many  regrets.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  was 
not  a  gigolo  as  a  student,  yet  I  definitely  would  have  enjoyed 
maintaining  a  higher  GPA  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  If  I  had  done 
that.  I'd  have  been  able  to  keep  the  full  scholarship  I  had  and  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  paying  back  Sallie  Mae!  I  nearly  wore  myself  out 
being  involved  in  so  many  things,  but  that's  the  way  I  was  raised,  to 
walk  with  my  head  up  and  eyes  open  to  see  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunity  to  get  involved  or  engaged  in  life  of  the  community.  The 
other  main  regret  I  have  is  not  taking  a  quicker  approach  to  one  incident 
of  racial  discrimination  in  particular  that  was  out-of-my-hands,  but  still 
impacted  me  dramatically. 

5:  Are  you  the  same  person  that  you  were  before  entering  Northeastern 
to  now? 

E:  I  take  great  pride  when  I  hang  with  a  friend  from  high  school  and 
they  say  I'm  still  the  same  crazy  Eric.  I  have  a  couple  of  more 
nicknames,  a  better  jump  shot,  but  the  dance  moves  are  still  there,  as 
are  my  sense  of  humor  and  common  sense.  Northeastern  helped  me  to 
be  grounded  in  reality  and  become  wiser,  but  I  don't  think  the  type  of 
person  I  am  has  ever  changed. 

S:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  decreasing  number  of  black  engineers  at 
Northeastern? 

E:  I  would  hope  by  now  that  the  numbers  are  going  up.  Mr.  Richard 
Harris  is  a  profound  brother  and  I  see  a  lot  of  great  things  happening  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  directly  as  a  result  of  his  leadership,  vision, 
and  his  heart  being  in  the  right  place.  I  pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to  attract 
youth  to  technical  careers  at  Northeastern,  but  that  has  to  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt  because  Northeastern's  rising  popularity  will  only 


Eric,  second 
from  left, 
with  friends 
at  a  2000 
NSBE  Fall 
Regional 
Conference. 


rA.  young 

southern 
gentleman 
from 

Charleston, 
South 
Carolina, 
moves  up 

North  for  a  higher  education.  It  sounds  like  something  you 
would  read  on  the  inside  jacket  of  a  book,  but  this  is  the 
true  story  of  Eric  Esteves.  He  came  to  Northeastern  on 
scholarship  as  an  engineering  major.  Later  in  his  college 
career  his  switched  it  to  Management  Information 
Systems.  The  change  worked  out  well  for  Eric,  as  he  was 
the  commencement  speaker  for  his  graduating  class  in 
2002.  After  graduating  Eric  completed  the  Information 
Systems  Masters  program  in  December  2003.  He  now 
resides  in  Boston  and  works  as  a  Project  Manager  for  the 
Center  for  Educational  Leadership  and  Technology 
Corporation. 


force  the  school  to  be  more  selective  in  its  recruiting  and  admissions 
policies  .  So  we've  got  a  battle  on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum;  academic 
and  financial. 

S:  Do  you  think  that  Northeastern  reached  out  to  you  and  provided  you 
with  help  that  you  needed  to  become  successful  and  graduate? 
E:  I  always  tell  the  story  that  I  came  to  Boston  not  knowing  one  person 
in  all  of  New  England,  but  when  I  graduated  it  seemed  like  I  knew  just 
about  everyone.  It  wasn't  always  fun.  as  I  switched  majors  twice  and 
even  contemplated  a  drastic  switch  from  engineering  to  English  as  a 
freshman.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  great  role  models  and  advisors  that  gave 
mc  great  words  of  wisdom  and  food  for  though  as  I  evolved  into  a  mature 
student  and  campus  leader.  Of  course,  I  could  have  used  some  more 
tutoring  at  times  to  hold  on  to  that  scholarship,  but  these  are  the  breaks. 

S:  What  was  your  motivation  when  you  were  an  undergraduate  and  how 
do  you  stay  motivated  now.' 

E:  As  a  student,  my  motivators  included  my  family  and  friends,  as  well  as 
the  hanging  threat  of  breaking  a  promise  to  my  mother  because  if  I  didn't 
finish  school,  she'd  kick  my  as$!  So  when  that  wasn't  enough  motivation, 
I  embraced  an  extended  family  of  adopted  brothers  and  sisters  that  greatly 
helped  make  this  campus  a  very  fun  place  to  be.  So  special  shout-outs  to 
Joe,  Angelo.  Kyle,  Anthony,  Cephas,  Tyeese,  Cecil,  Cedric.  Judy. 
Kamona,  Ifeanyi.  and  Billups.  I  get  my  current  motivation  from  my  2- 
year-old  son.  Amare,  to  keep  pushing  forward  for  equity  in  the 
educational  systems  and  to  continue  doing  all  that  I  can  to  help  uplift, 
enlighten,  or  simply  listen  to  and  talk  with  any  youth  who  need  someone 
to  holla  at  them.  If  I've  got  your  back,  you'll  know  it. 

~  Sara  Grier 
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vans  Erilus 

describes  himself 
as  "high  energy." 
When  he  is 
passionate  about 
something  you 
can  and  will  feel 
it.  The  way  he 
speaks  and  the 
excitement  in  his 
words  makes  you 
realize  that  you 
are  talking  to  a 
highly  motivated 
and  gifted  brother. 
A  conversation 
with  Evans  will 
leave  you  motivated  and  determined  to  be 
somebody.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  around  a 
Black  man  who  has  goals  and  dreams  but  wastes 
no  time  talking.  Evans  is  definitely  a  man  of 
action. 

Evans  is  a  graduating  senior.  He  is  a 
Journalism  major  who  works  part  time  with  The 
Boston  Globe.  Evans  is  also  currently  a  columnist 
for  the  Northeastern  News.  He  always  knew  he 
wanted  to  be  journalist.  Laughing  he  describes 
his  childhood  experiences,  "I  always  knew  I 
wanted  to  do  journalism  since  I  was  eleven  years 
old.  I  used  to  watch  the  Boston  Celtics  games  on 
television  and  turn  the  tv  off  and  do  a  play  by  play 
analysis... it  was  hot!"  I  couldn't  help  chuckling 
while  trying  to  picture  Evans  talking  to  himself  in 
the  middle  of  a  living  room.  I  discovered  that 
Evans  still  has  a  love  for  sports  and  journalism  but 
he  wants  to  pursue  a  career  in  college  counseling 
and  student  development.  He  hopes  to  get  into  the 
role  of  an  academic  advisor  and  career  counselor. 
When  asked  about  this  decision  he  replied,  "I  still 
love  journalism  but  I  found  something  that  makes 
me  happier. . .  Nothing  gives  me  more  fulfillment 
than  being  there  for  people  and  being  able  to  help 
them  out." 

Evans  knows  that  he  is  not  the  best  at 
calling  people  and  maintaining  contact  but  he  does 
say,  "When  someone  needs  me,  I'm  money  in  the 
bank."  He  is  always  down  to  help  anyone  who 
needs  him  and  this  became  evident  when  he 


"Nothing 
gives  me 
more 
fulfillment 
than  being 


there. 


Evans 


asked  me  about  my 
journalism  plans. 
The  interviewee 
asking  about  the 
interviewer?  That's 
a  first.  He  offered 
to  help  me 
whenever  I  need 
him. 

"I'm  big  on  self  assessment  and  personal 
growth. .  .always  challenging  myself  physically, 
emotionally,  academically,  spiritually,"  shared 
Evans  ,  "I  also  take  heed  to  criticism.  That's  how 
you  become  a  better  person."  Personal  growth  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  in  Evans'  life, 
second  to  his  family.  He  stresses  the  importance 
of  constructive  criticism  and  always  trying  to 
become  a  better  individual.  Evans  has  certainly 
not  failed. 

Evans  is  scheduled  to  graduate  this  year  and 
says  "I  am  ready  to  move  on  to  the  next  phase  in 
my  life."  He  plans  to  continue  on  to  graduate 
school  here  at  the  university's  College  Counseling 
and  Student  Development  while  doing  freelance 
writing  on  the  side. 

Evans  is  not  only  friendly  and  charismatic.  He 
radiates  with  a  powerful  energy  that  infuses  into 
the  people  around  him.  Evans'  positive  attitude 
and  undeniable  passion  for  life  makes  him  more 
than  a  college  graduate.  He  is  an  inspiration. 

~  Ivelisse  Sanchez 
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Johnaihan 
Santos  Silva  and 
Richard  Harris, 
Director  of 
Multicultural 
Engineering,  at 
the  1st  Annual 
Women  of 
Distinction 
Ceremony 


'ome  may  recognize  Jonathan  Santos  Silva  from  the 

College  of  Business  Administration's  website.  Many  more 
know  him  from  his  countless  contributions  to  Northeastern 
University.  In  five  years  Jonathan  he  has  attained  more  than 
an  undergraduate  degree;  he  has  been  a  true  inspiration  and 
pioneer. 

During  his  time  here  at  NU  Jonathan  has  worn  several 
hats.  He  has  served  on  the  Budget  Review  Committee  (BRC) 
and  as  the  Culture  and  Diversity  Chair  for  the  Council  for 
University  Programming  (CUP).  His  most  well  known 
position  to  date  has  been  President  of  Brothers  About 
Change  (BAC),  an  organization  that  aims  to  'promote 
community  service  and  political  activity'  among  its  members. 
Though  not  the  founder  of  BAC,  Jonathan  has  definitely  left 
his  mark  as  one  of  the  organization's  most  memorable  leaders 
by  producing  significant  milestone  events  like  the  1st  Annual 
Women  of  Distinction  celebration.    This  year  alone,  he  has 
been  a  prominent  force  in  Legacy  2000's  Unity  in  Diversity 
Leadership  Retreat  and  put  together  the  controversially 
thought  provoking  "Why  White  Kids  Love  Hip  Hop"  forum. 

Jonathan  is  a  natural  leader  with  a  passion  that  is  unlike 
any  other.  He  has  the  uncommon  gift  of  inciting  others  to 
take  initiative.  Similar  to  other  students  his  path  started  with 
submitting  an  application.  Jonathan  commented,  "My  first 
encounter  with  Northeastern  didn't  occur  until  my 
sophomore  year  of  high  school.  I  was  invited  to  attend  an 
engineering  event  here  by  my  homeroom  teacher  and  I 
figured  that  is  was  a  good  excuse  to  miss  school.  The 
professor  leading  the  project  invited  us  into  his  lab  to  look  at 
one  of  his  projects  that  used  magnets  to  remove  harmful 
substances  from  soil  to  make  it  usable  as  farm  land.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  let  a  bunch  of  high  school 
kids  mess  around  with  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment,  and  I  said  then  that  if  even  half  of  the  professors 
at  NU  were  that  accessible,  I  would  be  in  the  right  place.  " 
Upon  reflecting  on  his  decision  and  the  NU  experience 
Jonathan  noted,  "I  know  of  no  other  school  with  as  vibrant  a 
student  body  as  NU.  Look  at  the  different  cultural  groups, 


political  groups, 
arts  clubs,  dance 
organizations,  etc. 
It's  beautiful.  Not 
to  mention  my  co- 
op experiences.  I 
have  met  students 
from  other  schools 
who  can  barely 
hide  their  jealousy 
of  our  co-op 
program  and  the 
opportunities  we 
have  to  get  real 
work  experience. 
Northeastern  was  the 
only  school  whose 
application  I  completed 
and  mailed,  and  I  do  not 
in  anyway  regret  that.  I 
came  here  for  the 
degree  but  I  stayed 
because  I  love  being 
able  to  be  involved." 

Academically, 
Jonathan  has  shined 
brightly  with  an 
impeccable  GPAand 
participation  in  co-ops 
at  then  Fleet  Bank  in 
Yarmouthport,  MA  and 

The  TJX  Companies  in  Framingham,  MA.  He  said,  "I 
learned  so  much  from  my  co-ops  in  terms  of  time 
management  and  prioritizing,  corporate  etiquette,  and  even 
the  realities  of  being  a  young  Black  man  trying  to  succeed 
in  corporate  America.  Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  had  my  share 
of  bad  experiences,  but  I  think  the  overall  these  were  very 
positive  parts  of  my  development."  Aside  from  co-op  and 
academics,  this  young  man's  real  passions  are 
organizations  and  programming.  Jonathan  remarked, 
"Having  people  say  that  it  was  a  good  event  is  even  more 
fulfilling.  I  think  it  kind  of  validates  your  thinking  and  lets 
you  know  you  are  on  the  right  track.  In  my  opinion,  there 
have  been  three  key  components  to  my  education  here, 
academics,  co-op,  and  student  activities,  and  the  student 
activities  had  probably  been  the  best  part  of  it." 

For  this  ambitious  leader  who  hopes  to  one  day  become 
a  Massachusetts'  senator,  the  future  will  be  nothing  short 
of  amazing. 

-  Krisa  Allen 
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Nad'me 

volunteering 

her 

sophomore 
year  for 
Jumpstart 
Boston. 


pon  walking  into  the  Curry  Student  Center,  I  didn't 

know  what  to  expect.  Since  I  only  communicated  by  email 
with  Nadine  Yaver,  prior  to  our  interview,  I  wondered  if  she 
was  the  aggressive  and  intimidating  type  or  soft  spoken  and 
friendly.  My  thoughts  were  answered  as  soon  as  I  hit  record 
on  the  tape  player.  I  had  stumbled  upon  someone  who  is 
uniquely  both  humble  and  appreciative. 

Nadine  Yaver  is  a  junior  Criminal  Justice  major  and 
outspoken  departing  President  of  the  Latino  American 
Student  Organization  (LASO).  She  is  an  amazing  and  selfless 
person  whose  main  motivation  and  inspiration  is  giving  back 
to  her  community.  Nadine  gives  praise  where  praise  is  due; 
never  complaining  about  the  lack  of  time  she  has  for  herself, 
simply  happy  that  she  is  making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
others.  She  has  plans  to  attend  graduate  school  and  possibly 
pursue  a  career  in  education,  teaching  elementary  or  middle 
school  children. 

Nadine  is  a  New  Jersey  native  who  first  came  to 
Northeastern  as  a  Business  major.  She  had  the  same 
experience  that  most  people  of  color  have  when  they  first 
come  to  this  institution —  where  are  the  colored  people  at? 
Nadine  remembers  how  hard  it  was  to  adjust  to  the  lack  of 
diversity  on  campus  but  how  wonderful  it  was  to  step  into  the 
Latin@  Cultural  Student  Center.  "I  went  into  the  Center  and 
felt  so  at  home,"  shared  Nadine,  "Finally,  I  felt  like  I  belonged 
somewhere  w?ith  people  who  were  just  like  me".  • 

As  a  freshman,  Nadine  admits  that  her  grades 
slipped  and  that  she  was  a  "punk  who  didn't  care  about 
anything."  One  day  she  realized  that  an  apathetic  attitude 
was  pointless.  "Why  should  I  be  spending  all  this  money  to 
come  here  and  do  bad  when  1  could  just  drop  out  and  do 
something  else?"  stated  Nadine.  Since  her  freshman  year 
Nadine  has  developed  a  clear  sense  of  self,  learning  the 
importance  of  speaking  out  when  necessary  and  having 
confidence  in  all  that  she  does. 

It  became  apparent  to  me  during  our  interview  that 
Nadine  is  one  of  the  most  caring  and  passionate  people  I 


have  ever  met. 
She  enjoys 
helping  others, 
which  is  not  only 
evident  in  her 
words  but  also  in 
the  activities  that 
she  has 
participated  in. 
Her  first  co-op 
was  as 

Coordinator  for 
the  America 
Reads  Program 
that  links  college 
students  with 
inner-city 
children  in 
Boston  to 
encourage  them 
to  read.  Nadine 
has  also  worked 
with  non-profit 
organizations 
such  as  the 
Hyde  Square 
Task  Force 
which  serves 
youth  and  offers 

ESL  classes  to  help  young  adults.  "When  I  got  here 
people  helped  me  and  so  I  see  my  community 
involvement  as  a  way  of  giving  back,"  shared  Nadine, 
"It's  not  about  me.  I  do  it  for  everyone  else."  Her 
dedication  to  empowerment  and  progression,  make  it 
quite  clear  why  she  was  elected  president  of  LASO. 

When  asked  about  her  experience  as  the 
President  of  a  major  student  organization  she  replied, 
"I  never  saw  myself  as  a  leader  or  someone  that  other 
people  would  look  up  to.  I  was  always  the  one  who 
was  looking  up  to  everyone  else."  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  this.  Despite  her  slight  shyness,  Nadine 
seems  so  sure  of  herself.  Nadine  is  a  strong  Latina 
whose  leadership  roles  seem  so  natural  to  her. 
Through  her  ups  and  downs  she  always  comes  out 
on  top.  She  believes  "that  every  experience  makes 
you  stronger.  It  doesn't  matter  how  negative  it  is." 

The  ability  to  lead  and  make  a  difference  is  a 
responsibility  that  should  be  shared  by  all.  As  a 
leader  Nadine  Yaver  has  not  forgotten  those  who 
have  helped  her  along  the  way.  She  is  modest  and 
dedicated  to  giving  back  to  her  community  and 
making  a  lasting  impact. 

~  Ivelisse  Sanchez 
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Sandy:  This  article  is  about 
upcoming  leaders,  and  you 
were  nominated  as  one  of 
the  most  significant 
upcoming  leaders,  how 
does  that  make  you  feel? 
Dakota:  I'm  honored  to  be 
nominated  for  something  so 
big  and  am  flattered  that 
others  are  taking  notice  of 
Sistahs  Talkin'. 

S:  What  was  the  driving 
force  that  made  you  want 
to  take  leadership  and 
make  something  that  you 
believed  in  happen? 
D:  Well,  I  started  as  a 
freshman  and  saw  that  this 
was  an  exciting  group  that 
wanted  to  get  black  women 
together  to  discuss  issues. 
I  enjoyed  being  part  of  the 
group  so  much  that  when  it 
was  time  for  someone  to 
step  up  it  was  just  a  natural 
reaction.  My  big  sister  on 
campus  Lauren  guided  me 
along  the  way  while  she 
was  away  on  Co-op, 
without  her  Sistahs  Talkin' 


would  not  be  what  it  is  today. 


S:  What  is  it  that  you  're  exactly  doing  on  campus? 
D:  Planning  forums  so  women  of  color  can  get  together  and 
discuss  issues  they've  been  having.  We  are  not  a  recognized 
student  group,  but  have  steadily  been  aiding  programs  at 
Northeastern  such  as  Voices  Against  Violence.  This  is  a  group 
where  women  of  color  can  just  come  together  and  support 
each  other. 

S:  Where  do  you  see  this  organization  going  in  the  future? 
D:  My  dream  is  for  this  organization  to  flourish  and  become 
something  bigger  with  each  growing  year.  A  large  part  of  that 
dream  relies  on  new  faces  stepping  up  and  taking  leadership 
roles. 

S:  What  type  of  things  can  we  see  from  Sista's  Talkin  'and 
Testify  in 'in  the  future'.'' 

Dakota:  Meetings  with  (BAC)  Brothers  About  Change,  free 
passes  to  events  such  as  movies  that  speak  to  the  soul  of  the 
young  African  American  woman  of  today,  etc. .  .and  hopefully 
coming  soon  community 
service. 


D 


akota  Burnett  is  a 

sophomore  here  at 
Northeastern  University, 
majoring  in  Psychology,  with  a 
criminal  justice  minor.  She  has 
taken  a  leadership  role  in 
facilitating  discussions  among 
Northeastern's  African- 
American  females.  Dakota  is 
also  a  close  friend  of  mine  who 
is  very  dear  to  my  heart.  We  met 

through  one  of  our  mutual  friends  and  have  been  inseparable 
since.  She  is  someone  I  am  also  always  able  to  confide 
in.  She  is  truly  remarkable!  Classy  and  gorgeous  with  a  keen 
fashion  sense,  Dakota  took  time  out  of  her  busy  schedule  to 
grant  me  the  opportunity  to  interview  such  a  prominent 
student  and  leader. 


S:  Where  does  Dakota  Burnett  see  herself  in  the  future? 
D:  Career  wise  I  see  myself  becoming  a  child  psychologist  that 
analyzes  minority  juveniles  caught  in  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

S:  What  advice  do  you  give  prospective  upcoming  leaders? 
D:  Always  give  it  your  all  as  well  as  finding  supportive  people 
to  help  you.  Don't  be  afraid  to  let  someone  else  take  the 
leadership  role.  Encourage  freshman  and  sophomores  to  step 
up.  I  know  that  in  your  first  year  sometimes  stepping  up  and 
taking  a  leadership  role  can  be  intimidating  but  with  the  right 
mentors  anyone  can  become  a  leader. 

S:  Do  you  have  a  role  model? 

D:  My  mother,  Mrs.  Hinton,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Arlette. 

S:  Why  do  you  view  Mrs.  Hinton  as  a  role  model? 
D:  Because  she  is  a  really  strong,  positive  black  woman  whom 
I  have  learned  a  lot  from.  She  is  the  only  person  I  feel  I  can  go 
to,  to  speak  with  when  having  problems  personally  while  I  am 
here  in  Boston.  Her  positive  attitude  and  words  of 
encouragement  are  always  delivered  on  time. 

S:  Who  is  Dakota  Burnett'.7 

D:  Ambitious,  stubborn,  hardworking,  loving,  understanding, 
diligent,  determined  and  never  gives  up  a  without  a  fight. 


Next  year  Dakota  will  continue  on  with  her  leadership  role  as  President 
of  Sista's  Talkin'  and  Testifyin'.  She  will  also  continue  her  passion  as  a 
mentor  to  young  females  where  ever  she  goes. 

~  Sandy  Milord 
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